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They have, however, another way of showing their
religious feelings, that love of mankind dear to Buddhism;
this is, in multiplying for the weal of sentient creation
written or sculptured copies of the mani prayer. It is no
uncommon thing to pass a family established under a tent
in a locality where shaly stones are abundant, every mem-
ber busily occupied incising on slabs of rock the sacred
formula, and building up after months, perhaps years, of
labor, a " mani wall," each stone in it having the prayer
sculptured on it and frequently carefully painted. I have
seen these walls a hundred yards and more long, and eight
or ten feet high. Others will shape the letters composing
the prayer with blocks of white stone on some far-seen
mountain side, giving them such huge dimensions that
they can be read four or five miles away.
Small stones on which this prayer is sculptured are
continually offered to one by beggars, who are paid for
them by a handful of tsamba or a little tea; and a person
of any respectability never dreams of refusing to buy all
offered to him, placing them along the walls of his house,
or else on the nearest mani wall.
The Chinese at Kanze number some eighty men; most
of them are Shen-hsi traders, the others are foot-soldiers
commanded by a GMen-tsung, or lieutenant. Under him
are a clerk, and a T'ung-shih or interpreter. The Ch'ien-
tsung receives Tls. 170 a year as salary, but as he draws pay
for fifty soldiers (at the rate of Tls. 24 a year) and has only
twenty he adds considerably to his meager income. This
practice is a common one throughout China, an<J is
winked at by the authorities.
The Chinese tradere have a number of small grist-
mills worked by mules, and grind the wheat grown in the
country, deriving large profits from the sale of the floun